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SEMIRAMIS. 


[. 


Yes, most beautiful of my wives, said Ninus to Semi- 
ramis, thou art the queen of my heart; thee only do I 
adore. None of them have such grace or attraction as 
you, and for you I would renounce them all. Possessed 
of your love, what need I care for all the others! 

What, were I to take my royal master at his word, 
was the arch reply ; would he, at my bidding, lock up 
his seraglio, dismiss a// its beautiful tenants? Should | 
be the only object of his adoration, the only one with 
whom he would share his power; might | be his wife ; 
might I be Queen or Assyria? 

Semiramis spoke with a warmth and earnestness, 
which added a thousand fold to her charms. — But to 
lock up his seraglio and dismiss all his wives was, to 
Ninus, rather a grave proposal; so that without exactly 
answering the question, he replied : — 

Queen of Assyria! and are you not so already, when 
by your beauty you govern him who holds absolute sway 
over it? 

No; Lam but the slave whom you love to-day. Who 
can answer for the morrow? I do not govern, but please. 
When I utter a command, you are always to be consult- 
ed before | am obeyed. 
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252 SEMIRAMIS., 


T'o reign, then, you conceive to be a great pleasure ? 

A very great pleasure for one who has never tasted it. 

You, perhaps, would like to taste it then; what say 
you to reigning a few days in my place 

let the king have a care of his words; let him not 
commit himself too fully. 

No! [ repeat it: would you not like to be, for one day, 
sovereign mistress of Assyria? I agree to it. 

And all that | command shall be executed ? 

Yes; [ will unreservedly yield to you, for one day, 
my golden sce ptre, and the absolute authority of which it 
1S the badge. 

Kiven if | should command the seraglio to be closed : 

Ninus smiled. I will not retract. For one day, one 
whole day, you shall be que en and mistress. [swear it! 
The palace and kingdom shall be absolved from all obe- 
dience to me; you shall Have sole and unlimited authori- 
ty over them. On that day indulge every wish, every 
caprice ; for on that day you alone shall rule. 

And when shall that day be ? 

‘To-morrow, if you choose. 

[ accept, said Semiramis, as she cently inclined herself 
towards Ninus, and suffered her head to drop on his shoul- 
der. She had all the air of a pretty woman who seems 
to entreat pardon fora caprice, after it has been indulged. 
Never had Semiramis appeared more charming; hever 
was king Ninus more happy. 


Lf. 


The morrow had_ scarcely dawned, when Ninus en- 
tered the apartments of Semiramis and exclaimed, to-day 
you are monarch of Assyria. 

Semiramis, withdrawing, summoned her women, and 
caused herself to be arrayed in the most costly and mag- 
nificent attire. ‘Then having placed on her brow a crown 
of brilliant gems, she reappeared before Ninus.  En- 
chanted with her beauty and majesty, he gave orders 
that all the ministers of state and oflicers of the house- 
hold should assemble forthwith in the presence hall, and 
that his sceptre of gold should be brought forth from 
the treasury. When ~_ had been done, and all were 
assembled in the hall in mute expectation of some great 
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event, he commanded the doors of the apartment in 
Which he stood with the queen to be thrown open, and 
taking her hand entered. At the presence of Ninus 
every oflicer and menial prostrated himself. Leading 
Semiramis to the throne erected in the centre of the hall, 
he caused her to be seated, and after ordering all to arise, 
announced to his astonished court his wish that every 
Subject should for that day obey the commands of Semi- 
ramis as hisown. ‘Taking the sceptre of gold from the 
chief of the slaves, and placing it in the hands of Semu- 
ramis, Ninus said, ‘Behold, O Queen, the emblem of 
supreme power; accept and use it to command whiatever 
is your sovereign will. All here are your sli Ves, and I, 
for this day, am the humblest of your majesty’s servants. 
Let him, who shall dare to slight or disobey your com- 
mands, be punished with the severity denounced against 
every one that del: Lys or neglects to execute the mandates 
of the king himself.’ 

Having thus spoken, the king kneeled at the feet of 
Semiramis, who, graciously smiling, extended her hand 
for his kiss. 'The whole court then passed in procession 
before the throne of Semiramis, each oflicer pausing be- 
fore it to repeat an oath of inviolable allegiance. Semi- 
ramis received their protestations with a majesty which 
filled the king with wonder and admiration. ‘The cere- 
mony being concluded, the king hastened to congratulate 
and flatter her on her success, inquiring how she had 
been able to assume such a grave and dignified air. 

By reflecting while each one was uttering his vows 
replied she, to what use I should turn him. My power 
lasts but for to-day; so that to-day must be well em- 
ployed. ‘To the delighted king Semiramis seemed more 
gay and enchanting than ever. Let us see, however, 
thought he within himself, how she will continue to 
sustain her character, and with what measures she will 
open the new reign. 


(ff. 


Let the king’s secretary approach the throne, said 
Semiramis in a haughty tone, as she sat in the midst of 
the magnates and chieftains of Assyria. ‘lhe secretary 
but heard to obey, and with a little table placed before 
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him by two slaves, received the emphatic order, — 
Write! 

“'The governor of Babylon is directed, on pain of 
death, to surrender the command of the citadel to the 
bearer of this order.” 

Write! 

“he chief of the slaves is directed, on pain of death, 
to surrender the command of the slaves to the bearer of 
this order.” 

Write ! 

“he general of the armies encamped under the 
walls of Babylon is directed, on pain of death, to sur- 
render the command of his armies to the bearer of this 
order.”’ 

Having commanded the royal seal to be attached to 
each of these mandates, Semiramis received them from 
the secretary and placed them in her girdle. ‘The court 
was meanwhile wrapt in silent amazement; and even 
the king could not conceal a blank look of surprise. 

Attention all! cried Semiramis; two hours hence let 
all the oflicers of state present themselves before me, 
with such gifts as are fitting and usual on the accession 
of a new sovereign to the throne. Let a festival and 
banquet be prepared for the celebration of the evening! 
Semiramis will entertain her guests in a manner becom- 
ing the mistress of Assyria. ‘The chief eunuch is like- 
wise ordered, on pain of death, to present this evening, 
at the festival, twenty women of the rarest beauty; they 
shall be added to the seraglio. ‘The court is dismissed ; 
let only my faithful servant Ninus remain; I have need 
of his advice on affairs of great moment to the state. 

‘The court departed ; Ninus alone remained. You see, 
said Semiramis, that I was born a queen. Yesterday 
you would not sacrifice your seraglio for me; to-day I 
have enlarged it for you; confess me, then, a most gen- 
erous and forgiving princess. 

Ninus could not restrain a smile. Most adorable queen, 
he said, you play your part to perfection; but if your 
most humble slave may presume to ask the question, — 
what is the meaning of the orders you have just issued ? 

You forget, Sir! The queen is accountable to no one 
for her acts. Nevertheless she will in the present in- 
stance condescend to explain. It is my intention to 
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revenge myself, said she laughing, upon the three oflicers 
to whom my orders are directed. 

Revenge yourself! and for what, pray ¢ 

Again you forget your place, Sir! But no matter; the 
first of them, the chief of the citadel, has but one eye 
and shocks me whenever I meet him. ‘lhe second, the 
chief of the slaves, has twice presented you with new 
slaves, at the risk of displacing me in your affections ; 
and the third, the general of the army, deprives me too 
frequently of your company; you are always in the 
camp; Iam jealous of the army; and not being able to 
destroy it, will have satisfaction by destroying its chief. 

The infatuated Ninus was charmed with this artful 
reply of mingled folly and adulation. ‘Truly, said he 
with a laugh, here are three oflicers cut off for excellent 
motives. 

Oh! continued Semiramis, nothing could be more 
delightful ; [ promise you, I will put your empire into 
most beautiful confusion to-day. Ninus and the queen 
passed through crowds of prostrate slaves into the gar- 
dens. 


i. 


Great queen! said an eunuch, who approached the 
merry couple, the lords of the court await permission to 
offer you their homage, and humbly pray that you will 
deign to receive them. 

“ollow me, my faithful attendant, said Semiramis, 
turning to Ninus; and she entered the hall of audience. 
The lords of the court passed in pompous array before 
the throne, each offering in turn some rich present of 
jewels or precious stuffs. Semiramis would cast an 
indifferent glance at their vain presents, and order the 
treasurer to bestow upon each lord gifts three times more 
valuable than those she received. It is thus, said she to 
Ninus, that a prince should always receive presents; they 
should be regarded as tributes of homage rather than as 
alms. Next in the procession to the grandees of state 
succeeded the officers and agents of the household. 
These offered flowers, fruits, rare and beautiful birds, and 
other animals. Semiramis received their offerings with a 
‘acious smile. Next came the slaves of the palace, who 
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possessing nothing, of course had nothing to give. ‘The 
three foremost in the train were three young brothers, 
who had come from the Caucasus in the same caravan 
with Semiramis. Being remarkably bold and spirited, 
they had been placed in the king’s body-guard. Semi- 
ramis remembered them; for one day the division of the 
caravan, in which the women tr welled, having been at- 
tacked by an enormous tiger, these three brothers were 
the first to rush in and de spatch the animal. ‘The wo- 
men, however, remained veiled during the scene, so that 
Semiramis remained unknown to the three young heroes. 

As they were moving past the throne, Semiramis said 
to them; And have you no offering for the queen: 

None, said Zopirus, who was the eldest, but my life 
to lay down in your defence. 

None, said the second, which was Artaban, but my 
sword for her enemies. 

None, replied the third, named Assur, but respect and 
admiration for her beauty. 

Slaves! said Semiramis, you, of all the court, have 
made me the richest and most grateful offerings ; they 
are offerings which I cannot recompense, like those of 
others, out of the wealth of my treasury; but you shall 
have no reason to say that Semiramis is ungrateful. You, 
who dedicated your sword to my service, take this order 
and bear it to the general of the army encamped under 
the walls of the city ; place it in his hands, and be not 
surprised at the consequences. You, who devoted your 
life to my defence, carry this order to the governor of 
the citadel, and await the consequences. And you, who 
offered me the respect and admiration inspired by my 
beauty, and who seem no poor courtier, bear this order 
to the chief of the slaves of the palace, and see what it 
will bring you. 

The three brothers immediately departed; the other 
slaves passed on, and the ceremony being concluded, 
Semiramis descended from the throne and dismissed her 
court. Left alone with Ninus, she descended again from 
the queen to the coquette. I told you, said she gaily, 
that I should turn your empire topsy-turvy ; so you see 
one slave now rules the armies of Assyria, and another 
has your loyal city of Babylon at his tender mercies. 
Heigh ho! what on earth is to be done next? Oh! my 
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toilette for to-night’s festival ; you will please assist at it, 
Sir; and, meanwhile, we will discuss the respective 
merits of the new birds I have added to your woman- 
cage. 


V. 


There was so much gayety, so much charming folly, 
such grace in all that Semiramis said or did, that Ninus 
was more and more captivated with her every moment. 
He assisted her, like a dutiful husband, at her toilette, 
whilst, one by one, the women destined for the seraglio 
Were introduced ; some beautiful, others merely pretty, 
none positively homely. Ninus, however, paid little 
attention to them; but was all devotion to the queen. 
You are very rude, said she, to treat my present with so 
little manifestation of interest. See this young slave, 
what a frightened air she has! Did you ever see sucha 
‘‘ sweet-pretty ” creature ? 

Fifteen of the women had appeared, when the eunuch 
announced to the king that it was impossible to obtain 
more. Very well! remarked the indifferent lover; no 
matter! 

But the eyes of Semiramis were glittering with rage. 
Villain, she exclaimed ; I commande d you this morning, 
‘on pain of death, twenty women to be presented at the 
festival to-night!” Here are but fifteen! the others on 
the instant, or you die ! 

The eunuch made no reply, but turned to Ninus. 
You are not accountable to him for disobedience, cried 
Semiramis ; [am your sovereign! Where are the five 
women who are wanting? Let me see them, or your 
head 

My head will fall only at the king’s command. 

‘That word condemned you! and immediately clapping 
her hands, guards entered. Seize that slave! lead him to 
the seraglio court, and strike his head from his shoulders. 
Let it be presented to me at this evening’s festival! 
Away ! 

The slaves paused a moment as if expecting Ninus to 
interfere. Semiramis repeated her command, and the 
slaves led the eunuch out. 
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[s that to be your last freak? inquired Ninus laugh- 
ingly. 
No! I have still six hours to reign. 


Vis 


Evening and its brilliant festivities soon came. As 
Semiramis entered the hall a slave presented before her 
a platter, and she smiled proudly as she recognised on it 
the head of the disobedient eunuch. It is well! she ex- 
claimed. ix it to a pillar in the palace court near which 
the slaves will pass in serving the feast; station yourself 
by it, and proclaim to them that this man, but three hours 
since was breathing, and that his head has been struck 
off for disobedience to my will. 

The fete was magnificent ; dancing, flowers, perfumes, 
a sumptuous banquet set out in the gardens, all conspired 
to delight the beauty and chivalry of Assyria’s ¢ capital ; 
whilst Semiramis, with a majesty full of grace, received the 
homage of her ouests and did the honors of the festival. 

You, said she smiling on Ninus, whom she was unceas- 
ing in her endeavors to amuse, are some foreign king 
come to visit me in my capital ; and it is, therefore , my 
duty to see that you are fitly entertained and bcesatend, 

‘Phe company soon adjourned to the banquet. Here 
Semiramis confused and reversed all ranks. Ninus was 
placed at the foot of the table, but was the first to laugh 
at this total subversion of the etiquette of the palace ; 
and the court following his example, suffered themselves, 
without a murmur, to be disposed according to. the ca- 
price of the queen. Next to herself she placed the three 
brothers from the Caucasus. 

Have my orders been obeyed ? she inquired of them. 

Yes! was the simple reply. 

Gayety and mirth reigned over the banquet. A slave 
having, according to custom, served the king first, Semi- 
ramis ‘ordered him to be se ‘ized and beaten w ith rods. His 
cries mingled unheeded with the shouts and laughter of 
the guests. Every one abandoned himself to unrestrained 
pleasure and joy. It was a comedy where each played 
his part. ‘Towards the close of the entertainment when 
all were inflamed with mirth and wine, Semiramis inter- 
rupted the general gayety. 
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My lord-treasurer, she said, has read to me the list of 
those who have offered me presents and congratulations 


on the joyous event of my accession to the throne. But wl 
one lord of my court has neglected to obey the injunc- | 
tion. ace 


Who is he? cried Ninus in a loud voice; let him be 
brought forth and severely punished on the spot. 

It is yourself, my lord! you, who just pronounced 
condemnation on the delinquent. What have you 
offered the queen? what have you to say in apology for 
your gross neglect 

Ninus arose, and making his way up to the queen 
whispered a few words in her ear. 

‘Treason! cried Semiramis. ‘lhe queen has been in- 
sulted by her servant! 

lf embrace her knees for pardon! Pardon me! most 
beautiful queen, said he; pardon! How much longer is 
this mummery to last, added he in a lower tone; you 
never were more charming. 

You wish me to abdicate then, said Semiramis in a 
sentle voice; but I will not; [ have two hours yet to 
reign; and at the same time she extended her hand to 
the king, which he covered with kisses. There 1s no 
pardon, she then began in a louder tone, for such an 
insult! Prepare, slave, to die! 

What a wild creature you are! said Ninus still on his 
knees. But goon! [ shall be delighted to assist you in 
your mad tricks. But quick! your reign is drawing 
nigh to its close. 

Yield then, and do not be vexed at what I am about to 
order, whispered Semiramis. Slaves! said she, elevating 
her voice, seize on this man; yes! thisone! him! Ni- 
nus ! 

Ninus playfully advanced towards the slaves and sur- 
rendered himself into their hands. 

Lead him forth into the court of the seraglio! prepare 
every thing for his instant execution! and await my fur- 
ther orders. The slaves obeyed and led the way to the 
seraglio, Ninus following after them laughing. ‘They 
passed in their way the head of the unfortunate eunuch, 
and heard with a shudder the proclamation of the at- 
tendant slave. Semiramis presently appeared on a bal- 
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cony. Ninus meanwhile quietly suffered himself to be 
chained hand and foot. 

Hasten now to the citadel, Zopirus! and you to the 
camp, Artaban ; Assur, see that every gate and entrance 
of the palace be locked and barred. ‘These orders were 
hastily given in a low voice and were immediately 
obeyed. 

Truly, queen, said Ninus, with an air of mingled mirth 
and wonder, the comedy only needs the final joke to be 
complete. 

Then here itis! exclaimed Semiramis: Slave! re- 
member the eunuch. — Strike! 

‘The slave did strike. ‘The unhappy Ninus had scarce- 
ly time to utter one piercing shriek, ere his head rolled on 
the pavement, with a smile still on his lips. So perish 
all traitors and enemies to Semiramis, she cried ; let none 
dispute her sway; from this day Sue 1s Monarcu or 
AssYyRia. 


MANIAC’S SONG, 
OR 

“WHAT YOU WILL.” 
Sy 


MovurnFuLty sigheth the autumn blast, 
Restless forever, 
And I hear him howl as he gallops past, 
‘‘ Rest for the heart-broken never ! ” 
And every wild gust takes up the ery, 
And whispers or screams as he rushes by, 
‘“* Never rest ! Never!” 


Fitful he roameth o’er Jand and wave, 
Restless forever, 

He moans through the grass on my lost one’s grave, 

‘ Rest for the heart-broken never !”’ 
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And, as he whirls round the old church-wall, 
[t seems to laugh loud, as it echoes the call, 
“ Never rest! Never!” 


IT. We « 


Lowly he sighs through my harp’s dull chords, ; 
Restless forever, 
And sings to its music the same sad words, 
** Rest for the heart-broken never ! ” 
And alway those strings that once sounded so sweet, 
Seem to mock at my sorrows as they repeat, 
‘* Never rest! Never!” 
IV. 
Merrily hummeth the little rill, 
Dancing forever, 
As he glides through churchyard he singeth still 
‘‘ flere rest the heart-broken ever!” 
Cheerly he chants o’er each sleeper’s head, 
And soothes with his carol the slumbering dead, 


‘¢ Here rest forever !”’ 


V. 

Like a penitent lifting his hands in prayer, 

Heavenward ever, 
The old gray spire stands pointing there, 

Where the heart-broken rest forever. 

Solemnly float out the organ peals 
‘Telling in accents my spirit feels, 

‘There rest forever! ” 

DemEeNs 


CHARACTER OF THE DEVIL 


‘“©() thou, whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 


» ~ 


Hlear me auld Hangie, for a wee, 
And let poor damned bodies be ———. 


99 


BURNS. 


Ir isa singular circumstance that there should be no 
regular and authentic biography of a personage, who, as 
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is admitted on all hands, has played so distinguished a 
part in the history of this world as Satan. We would 
humbly suggest to the multo-scribbling Germans, that this 
is the very time for the appearance of such a work. The 
subject of this notice having long since retired to private 
life, men can now judge him coolly and dispassionately, 
and perhaps give him his due. His private correspon- 
dence, which must be prodigiously voluminous, if skil- 
fully interspersed, would give a zest to the work, which 
would make waste paper of the records of common court 
scandal, although done up in the most delicious style of 
female cookery. 

True, the materials for such an undertaking are cha- 
otic and often contradictory ; yet this must be its principal 
charm to a German miud, delighting to produce h: irmony 
out of confusion. Has it not often from a solitary jJaw- 
bone, dug up from the strata of some old dusty manu- 
script, given us a complete account of the character to 
whom it belonged, detailing most minutely all his tri- 
fling peculiarities, as well as his general habits and occu- 
pations ? 

desides, there would be the quiet satisfaction of show- 
ing the foul wrongs which he has suffered from his 
friends, as well as enemies. Only think of Pope Inno- 
cent VIII, in 1484, hurling his famous Bull against him 
with the ‘‘ Malleus Maleficarum ”’ appended to it. And 
then came the ungrateful Alexander VI. with the same 
spiritual thunder in 1494. When the Devil saw him 
stab, there is no doubt but he pathetically exclaimed 
“ Et tu Brute!” But he did not gather his robes around 
like mighty Cwsar to fall with decency. No, he seemed to 
gather new strength; for from the date of these bulls, he 
made more noise in the world than he had ever done 
before; so that, from that time even down to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, Europe was little better, 
say the historians of those days, than a vast suburb to 
Pandemonium. 

Now if there ever was a character in history whose 
reputation has suffered by having deeds imputed to him 
with which he had nothing to do, it is the potentate of 
the nether regions. Men must have something to father 
their misdemeanors upon, and it matters little whether 
that something be the three sisters, the stars, or the Devil. 
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For our own part we do not believe the Devil had any- 
thing more to do with the hundred thousand witches, that 
have been hung and burnt in Europe, than with St. Un- 
decimilla and the eleven thousand virgins. "hey accuse 
him too of having been leagued with the Persian Magi, 
with the priests of Egypt and Greece, and in later times 
with Johannes Faustus. This we do not de ny. If he 
Was, It is a great honor to him, and we would humbly 
suggest to all the Philosophical, Astronomical, and Diffu- 
sion-of- Useful-Knowledge Societies in the world, that 
they should immediately elect him an honorary member. 
Kor M. Salverte has satisfactorily demonstrated, in a 
work of great learning and research, that the said priests 
and Magi owed their reputation to an acquaintance with 
physical sciences, much more extensive than is generally 
a at the present time they ever posse ‘ssed. Now 
if Satan did help them, as the old divines insist, then he 
must be a first rate natural philosopher, and must have 
revealed to those old sages the knowledge of many dis- 
coveries and inventions, which are supposed to have been 
made for the first time at a later period.* Indeed, this 
is not at all remarkable, considering what an elegant 
laboratory was prepared for him and his familiars. The 
compound blowpipe is nothing to the heat of his subter- 
ranean furnace. 

His traducers contradict each other egregiously. He 
is said to be extremely cunning ; yet there are numerous 
well attested instances in which he has been outwitted. 
Saint Lupus shut him up and kept him a whole night in 
a pitcher of cold water, (we recommend this to the con- 
sideration of our water-drinking friends as an important 
consideration, ) into which he had slily crept, in hopes of 
being swallowed by the ghostly father. He has more 
than once received a sound thrashing from people whom 
he attempted to trip up by putting his tail across their 
path. Lawyers have frequently got the better of him. 
Luther beat him all hollow in a fair contest of ribaldry. 
It has been said that he is very revengeful. This isa 
foul calumny ; for when St. Anthony spat in his face in 


* He is supposed to have been the inventor of gunpowder, animal mag- 
netism, and duns; and to have first originated the plan of furnishing poor 
criminals with hempen neck-kerchiefs at the public expense. He also 
claims the honor of having first speculated in the slave trade. 
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return for a polite offer of his services, he took it very 
patiently, and did not even demand the satisfaction of a 
gentieman. 

‘hey seem to have taken a malicious pleasure in as- 
signing a most unprepossessing exterior to his majesty. 
‘l’o say nothing of the vulgar portraits of him, Dante tells 
us, 

“Gli oechi ba vermigli, e la barba unta ed atra, 

i’] ventro largo, ed ungliate le mani.” 
In Sir James Melville’s Memoirs it is said that, ‘ His 
body is also hard lyk yrn, as they thocht that handled 
him, his faice was terrible, his nose lyk the bek of an 
egle, gret bournyn eyn, his handis and leggis were herry, 
with claws upon his handis, an feet lyk the griffin, and 
spak with a how voice.” Yet his success with females 
beyond a certain age is wellattested by the records of the 
Witch ‘Trials. 

He is said to be excessively fond of low practical 
jokes, and for this there is no excuse. He has a habit of 
laughing heartily at hisown pranks. But the case is not 
so bad as it might be. He only pulls the spits and 
broomsticks of his witches from underneath them, and 
applies them smartly to their shoulders. He never 
poured dirty water upon an innocent, unoflending F'resh- 
man, —never drove one from his room by burning vile 
drugs. ‘These jokes and the like are no amusement to 
him. Nor did he ever, that we know, blow windows or 
pumps to pieces with gunpowder. Say what you please 
of him you cannot accuse him of this. 

His moral character is undoubtedly very bad. He has 
frequently allured young men into his service with prom- 
ises of high promotion, and never advanced them beyond 
corporals ; and has been known to pay his most faithful 
servants with tin fourpences. but his bitterest enemies 
cannot say that he ever paid grey-headed pensioners or 
hard-handed fishermen in Commonwealth bills. He 
once delivered a course of lectures in the University of 
Salamanca in the disguise of a professor ; and has often 
put on the dress of a priest and appeared in the pulpit. 

The only minute description of his dress is that given 
by the Swedish witches. Among them he used to ap- 
pear in a grey coat and red small clothes adorned with 
ribbons. His fare, according to the same authority, is 
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extremely simple, consisting of broth made with cole- 
wort and bacon, oatmeal bread, butter and cheese. It 1s 
with great pleasure that we add the fact of his being a 
thorough going anti-wine man. 

Dancing is one of his favorite amusements, and he 
sometimes treats his assembled witches with an exhibi- 
tion of his skill on the harp. Burns too bears evidence 
to his skill on the bagpipe, in 'Tam O'Shanter; and also 
on the fiddle — 


“The diel cam fiddlin thro’ the town 
An danced awa wt the Exciseman.” 


Among the various charges, however, it has never been 
even hinted that he is the least inclined to idleness and 
inaction. Old bishop Latimer bears testimony to this 
fact. ‘‘ There is one that passeth all the others, and is 
the most diligent prelate and preacher im all England. 
And will ye know who it is? I will tell you; it is the 
Devil. He is the most diligent preacher of all others ; 
he is never out of his diocese; he is never from his cure ; 
ye shall never find him unoccupied; he is ever at his 
plough ; no lording nor loitering can hinder him.” 

Tourists, who may wish to know the geography of his 
Satanic Majesty’s dominions, are referred to lamblicus 
and Porphyry, as our limits will not permit us to speak on 
that point. The standing army, however, is said to be in 
an excellent condition, and constantly on the increase. 
There is no navy at all, for want probably of water. 
Science and polite literature are ata very low ebb, Chemis- 
try alone being cultivated with success. Of Astronomy 
and Optics almost nothing is known, by reason of the 
ruinous state of the instruments. 

The picture of Satan, here given, is that of the Monkish 
Satan, who is low, undignified, and fond of poor, practi- 
cal jokes. Milton’s Satan is an entirely different charac- 
ter. All his descriptions of the personnel of the prince 
of darkness are of the noble and lofty kind. He is 


“Tn bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or earth-born,” &c. 


His ‘‘ ponderous shield” appears like the moon viewed 
through optic glass by the Tuscan artist. The tallest 
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pine “hewn on Norwegian hills’ were but a wand com- 
pared with his vast spear. Among the fallen angels he 
is proudly emineut; his form has not yet lost all its 
original brightness, and appears not less than the ‘ excess 
of glory obscured.’ Care sits on his faded cheek, and 
his countenance at the same time indicates stern, un- 
yielding pride, and grief for the melancholy change in 
the condition of his fellows. 

We have no hesitation in calling him, as here present- 
ed, the most perfect form of the heroic character ever 
produced by man’s imagination. He falls because he 
cannot pay knee-tribute to a superior. It is insatiable, 
all-grasping, divine ambition, a quality so much admired 
in the heroes whom men worship, that drags him down 
to hell. After the die is cast; after he and his host have 
been driven from the “ethereal sky” with 

“ Tfideous ruin and combustion, down 
‘T'o bottomless perdition ;” 


then it is that he appears truly great, to speak as we 
speak of men. ‘There is in him, when in presence of his 
peers, no sign of remorse for what he has attempted, 
although the event has proved adverse. The tears, ‘ such 
as angels weep,” which burst from him in spite of his 
pride, at the commencement of his first speech to his 
companions, after they had come off from the burning 
lake, had their source in his sorrow for the “ followers of 
his crime,’ and not in any momentary weakness or re- 
cret. ‘There is astern melancholy grandeur in his bid- 
ding farewell to the joys of heaven and welcoming the 
horrors of hell. He brings with him a mind not to be 
affected by outward torments, but elevated in its dark 
pride far above anything his victor can inflict. What 
nobler triumph can the soul of man achieve than to rise 
superior to the outward world! 

Yet when communing with himself he seems sensible 
of his ingratitude towards the Almighty, who had crea- 
ted him what he was in “that bright eminence,’ and 
deserved no such return. He is utterly miserable. Hell 
is within him, and it is hell wherever he flies. But in 
presence of the ‘ partners of his toil” his mental agonies 
are by a strong etlort hidden deep in his own bosom. 
Before them all is stern collectedness and desperate cour- 
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age. ‘They little know what he endures while they 
worship him on the throne of hell, 


“With diadem and sceptre hich advanced!” 


Were it not for his dread of shame among the spirits 
whom he has seduced, he might be willing to return to 
his allegiance. 

[vil seems to be his good, not because he loves it for 
itself, but because by doing evil he opposes his conqueror 
and increases his own power. It is the desire of gaining 
a new empire, and of revenge, that leads him on to the 
commission of crimes which he would otherwise abhor, 
though damned. He melts at the sight of the innocent 
and happy Eve, and regrets that it is his fate to bring 
misery upon so pure and lovely a being. Milton has 
been accused of making the character of Satan too amia- 
ble; but had he drawn him delighting in misery for mise- 
ry’s sake, our interest in the poem would have been 
entirely destroyed. 

A. 


THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 


Many a brilliant star 
Hath fallen from its place, 
And through the heavens afar, 
F lashing, hath left no trace ; 
Many a rolling wave 
Hath been tossed on the shore, 
And the sands that it did lave 
Have swallowed it evermore ; 
But never a friend hath died, 
Whose memory did not 
In some fond heart abide, 
As ne’er to be forgot. 


Many a bird among 
The boughs hath sung all day ; 
We have heeded not its song, 
But have careless gone our way. 
VOL. 1V. — NO. VIII. 38 
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Many a fragrant flower 
Hath risen amid the grass, 

To the breeze its sweets it would pour, 
While unthinkingly we pass ; 

But never a friend of earth 
‘l'o his last home hath fled, 

But some have hushed their mirth, 
And bitterly mourned the dead. 


Many a wind hath blown 
Over the earth and sea, 
But its deep and hollow tone 
Again all hushed would be ; 
Many a dusky cloud 
Hath settled upon the heaven, 
Awhile the sun would enshroud, 
Then far from the sky be driven : 
So we have mourned the dead ; 
So pleasure will come again ; 
But e’en when our grief ts fled, 
‘Their memory will remain. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE, AND OF THE CHARACTER 
OF A PEOPLE, UPON THEIR MYTHOLOGY. 


An old dotard is not led into more follies and absurdi- 
ties by a blooming young wife, than a laborious German 
professor by some favorite theory. Would you believe 
it? One of these locomotive, literary warehouses can 
see nothing in the beautiful stories of the gods and god- 
desses in the Iliad, but astronomical allegories; another, 
nothing but history in the garb of fiction ; and a third 
nothing but subtile metaphysical notions dimly imaged 
forth. The Thor of the Icelandic Edda cannot sally 
forth from Asgard, the Olympus of the North, and try 
the force of his hammer, Miolner, against the skull of 
some citizen of Iotunheim, but one of these same plod- 
ders will try to convince you that it is an allegory, about 
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the sun’s passing through the signs of the zodiac. In 
this way, savages and uncivilized people have been con- 
victed of a knowledge of Astronomy or Metaphysics, 
who were undoubtedly as innocent of it, as their judges 
the professors, are of common sense. Creuzer, professor ‘eo 
at Heidelberg, when all other guides for the interpreta- a 
tion of mythologies fail him, invariably appeals to “ in- 
tuition and the inward sense.” A waggish friend of ours 
proposes to send him * Zip Coon” and “ Jim Crow,” 
telling him that they are hymns of great antiquity, and 
sung at their religious festivals, even to this day, by a 
tribe of Indians inhabiting the Rocky Mountains. ‘There 
is no doubt but the learned Professor would be much 
strengthened in his theory by the light that would burst 
upon him from them; especially as he will have to rely 
altogether upon his ‘“ inward sense,” in their solution. 

A hypothesis concerning mythologies, very generally 
received among the learned, is, that they all were derived 
originally from Asia. Gd6rres, a German author, is quite 
sure that the Hamalaya Mountains were the birthplace of 
the parent mythology ; and that theocracy was its cradle. 
If we were learned too, we might possibly adopt the 
same theory; because it opens an admirable field for the 
display of one’s acquirements and research. We might 
then show how, in times beyond the reach of history, and 
of which consequently we know nothing, this primitive 
religion was disseminated among the nations of the 
earth. ‘Then, how many obscure resemblances might be 
traced between religious ceremonies and fables all over 
the world. 

But having no erudition to display, our system is sim- 
ply this. Man comes into existence and finds himself 
surrounded on every side by mysteries. The sun and 
stars are above him, forever moving onward im quiet 
beauty and reeularity, and looking down upon him like 
watchful sentinels. ‘The viewless winds scome, he knows 
not whence, and go, he knows not whither. Vegetation 
flourishes and fades. Now the tornado is abroad on its 
desolating career; now the earth is shaken to its centre, 
or the sun is darkened at noonday. He is restless until 
he can, in some way or other, account for all these phe- 
nomena. How can he dothis? There is but one way. 
He cannot conceive that any other than a living agent 
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can produce motion; wherever there is motion, some 
living agent must reside. Thus, when the sun is eclipsed, 
he supposes that a dragon or a wolf is endeavoring to 
swallow it. When the fountain foams and boils, an 
agitated spirit dwells within it. In this way, the woods, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, and heavens are soon peo- 
pled with invisible beings. What form shall these ex- 
istences have? His own certainly will be given to the 
noblest of them, because it is the highest of which he has 
any conception. ‘I‘he peculiar and individual character, 
which he will attribute to his deities, will be the beau 
ideal of character which his situation may have led him 
to form ; and this principle, as well as the general effect 
of Climate and Character upon Mythology, we propose 
to illustrate by a comparison of the mythologies of the 
North of Europe and the South of Asia. 

In the North of Europe, the very elements seem hos- 
tile to man; and he has to wage war with them, before 
they will yield the bread he eats. For a great part of 
the year intense cold prevails, and the sunbeams struggle 
almost in vain to pierce the misty air. ‘The wind whis- 
tles mournfully through the melancholy pines; and the 
eye meets little to relieve it amidst the vast plains of 
snow. All around wears adreary aspect. ‘The thoughts 
of man, forced by his situation into constant action, are 
dreary too. ‘The following is the Scandinavian account 
of the creation of the world; and how gloomy and som- 
bre, yet often wildly poetic are the images there intro- 
duced! 

The Giant Ymer was born from the Ice in Ginunga- 

gap, (Swallowing-throat,) as it was melted by the heat, 
from Muspelheim, (Fire- -home, ) which is situated south of 
Ginungagap. From him a descended all the Frost 
giants. Krom the salt rocks licked by the cow Audum- 
bla, who supported the giants with her milk, sprung a 
man called Bure, the father of Bor. From Bor descend- 
ed the three gods, Odin, Vile, and Ve. The Sons of 
Bor slew the giant Ymer, and from his body there ran 
so much blood, that all the giant race were drowned, 
except the Ancient of the Mountain, who saved himself 
in a kind of boat. 

The gods now dragged Ymer’s body into the middle of 
Ginungagap, and from it formed the world. 
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“ From Ymer’s flesh 
Was the earth formed ; 
The sea of lus blood, 
The hills of his bones, 
Plants of his hair, 
Heaven of his skull ; 
from his eyebrows 
Framed the blithe gods 
Midgard for the sons of men ; 
sut from his brain 
Were the melancholy 
Clouds all created.” 
Grimnis. 

How wild, stern, and rugged is everything here ; and 
how different from the soft and splendid conceptions of 
the Indian. He inhabits a land where all nature seems to 
minister to his enjoyment. ‘lhe breeze is laden with 
sweet perfumes, and the earth is clothed with gorgeous 
and perennial verdure. Everything invites to repose 
and meditation. In the Indian mythology, consequently, 
Brama is represented as reposing softly upon the lotus, 
his cradle, and borne along by the caressing waves of a 
sea of milk. Vishnoo comes forth from the chalice of a 
flower ; and Sacontala rests in a beautiful garden, which is 
embellished by her presence, and is the emblem of na- 
ture’s benevolence towards men. ‘The flowers open at 
her approach, and the animals sport around her. 

Nothing, however, exerts a stronger influence upon the 
mythology of any country than the character and pur- 
suits of its people. The Scandinavians loved war. ‘To 
be distinguished in it was, in their opinion, the only ob- 
ject worthy of ambition. Courage and a death in battle 
could alone gain them an entrance into Odin’s hall. He 
is their supreme God ; and according to the Edda, “ Liv- 
eth and governeth during the ages; he directeth every- 
thing which is high, and everything which is low; 
whatever is great, and whatever is small; he hath made 
the heavens, air, and man, who is to live forever; and 
before the heaven and the earth lived already with the 
giants.”” Yet for a being of so high power, no worthier 
occupation can be found by this people than war. He is 
called the ‘“ terrible and severe god; the father of slaugh- 
ter; the god that carrieth slaughter and fire; the active 
and roaring deity; he who giveth victory and reviveth 
courage in the conflict: who nameth those that are to be 
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slain.”’ Whenever there is a battle, he comes forth with 
his wife Freya to share with her the souls of the slain. 
He often condescends te mingle in battles, and to inflame 
the courage of the combatants. 

Indeed, Valthall is little better than a fortress filled with 
warriors, of whom Odin is commander-in-chief. Heimdal 
is its sentinel, and is stationed at the end of the bridge 
sifrost, or Rainbow, to prevent the incursions of the 
giants. He can see a hundred leagues around; and even 
when asleep can hear the grass and the wool on the 
sheeps’ backs grow. 

Thor seems to hold the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
He possesses three very valuable things. ‘The first is the 
hammer, Miolner, “ which,” the Edda says, “ the Frost 
giants and the Mountain giants know to their cost, when 
they see it hurled against them through the air; and no 
wonder, for with that hammer has this god often bruised 
the head of their fathers and kindred.” The second is 
the Belt of Prowess, which when put on makes him 
thrice as strong as before. ‘The third is the Iron Gaunt- 
lets worn when he takes hold of the handle of his ham- 
mer, which is always red-hot. None are admitted into 
Valhall, except those who have come to their death by 
violence. ‘The sole diversion these heroes enjoy is quite 
characteristic. Eivery day, as soon as they have dressed 
themselves, they take their armor and go forth into the 
lists, where they fight until they have cut each other in 
pieces; and then remounting their steeds, they return 
safe and whole to the palace of Odin. Here, with the 
fair Valkyries for cupbearers, they drink beer, and feast 
every day upon the lard of the wild boar, Serimner, 
which is served up by the cook, Andrimner, and every 
day miraculously renewed. Moreover it would still be 
suflicient, should the number of warriors be increased ad 
wnfinitum. 

But Odin eats nothing. ‘The meat which is set before 
him he divides between the two wolves, Geri and F'reki. 
“The illustrious father with his own hands fattens his 
two wolves; the victorious Odin takes no other nutriment 
than what arises from the unintermitted quafling of wine.” 

In the poem of Grimnis, we find the following passage, 
which makes Valhall appear still more like a fortress, 
‘‘T know that there are five hundred and forty gates in 
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Valhall ; but out of each, eight heroes may march abreast 
when going to battle, followed by crowds of spectators.” 
These warriors are assembled in Odin’s hall to assist him 
in his contest with the giants at the ‘I'wilight of the 
gods. ‘he Scandinavian deities are continually in con- 
tentions with the giants, Loke, the wolf emis, or the 
serpent that encompasses the earth. ‘The writers, who 
are so fond of tracing all mythologies to the East, will 
not certainly deny the gloomy warriors of the North the 
credit of these sensual pictures. 

Among the Indians, quiet, unmurmuring endurance is 
the highest valor. Ages of oppression and tyranny, to- 
gether with the tendency of the climate to produce 
physical inaction, have made it so. "Theirs is the heroism 
of the mind, not of the body. ‘The only war they know 
is a war whose end is to free the soul from the dominion 
of the outward world. Reposing languidly beneath the 
shade of the banyan tree, and giving themselves up to 
dreamy meditation concerning the joys of the world to 
come, the present becomes to them less real than the fu- 
ture. Thus it is by prayer, reflection, and penance, that 
the holy man is enabled to transport himself through the 
air, and subject the elements unto himself. Here it is 
not by the fearlessness and strength of the armed knight 
that the maiden is rescued from fearful peril; but by the 
fasts and self-mortification of some recluse. By prayers 
Brama pursuaded Vishnoo to drag the earth out of the 
abyss, into which the giant Eruniaschen had plunged it. 
When assailed by the evil genii, it was not by strength, 
but by supplications, that he saved himself. ‘The Indian 
does the same, when he wishes to obtain a favor from any 
one. Frequently he places himself in the ~vay, where he 
knows that the person by whom the boon is to be be- 
stowed will pass, and swears that he will kill himself if it 
be not granted. 

It is evident from this that the gods of the Scandinavi- 
ans and Indians are little else than the highest ideal de- 
velopments of their own character, which they are 
capable of forming. ‘The same might be proved with 
respect to other people. It could not be otherwise. How 
could the Greenlander dream of a heaven without seals 
and seas; or the Laplander of one without brandy and 
tobacco 


H. 
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A TWILIGHT MEDITATION. 


Wien the last sunbeam hides its ray 
Behind the glowing west, 

And the rough day-breeze dies away, 
And sinks itself to rest ; 

When from the pale moon in the sky 
Its earliest light is beaming, 

[ love to lay all labors by, 
And give myself to dreaming. 











And as I sit in solitude, 
And turn my gaze above, 
There always will a thought intrude 
Of my own ladye love. 
Her form is still before my eye, 
Her dark hair richly flowing, 
Her forehead pure as evening sky, 
Her cheek with beauty glowing ; 


And the last words she said to me, 
When turning from her door ; 

Then the sad thought, I ne’er may see 
That lovely maiden more ; — 

I cannot keep that vision back, 
Whene’er my thoughts will wander ; 

But I would not divert their track ; — 
Tis sweet on her to ponder. 


And then [ think of home awhile, 
And all its treasures dear ; 

A father’s hope, a sister’s smile, 
A mother’s joyful tear. 

But in a moment these are gone, 
And while I am unwary, 

My thoughts again are running on, 
To meet my distant Mary. 


1 think then of the little care, 
That duties have received ; 
How many unperformed there are, 
That should have been achieved ; — 
Like clouds before the summer sun, 
These dark thoughts soon fly over ; 
No thoughts but of his loved one, 


Will stay long with the lover. 
W 
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A SUNDAY IN VACATION. 


THERE is much to love in the good old days now past 

away, and much also to regret. ‘lhe world changes 
sadly as it goes on, and the old Puritanical character is 
fast disappearing in the new and current opinions of the 
day. But nowhere do we perceive so marked a differ- 
ence between the old and later times, as in the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. The age, when it was considered 
improper to brew beer in the latter part of the week, lest 
it should work on Sunday, is past away, and scarcely a 
relic remains, save in some out of the way spot, where 
new impressions are seldom received, and want of inter- 
course keeps up the old customs. We have grown more 
liberal, and a difference of opinion is better tolerated than 
formerly. Very seldom do we hear of families, who con- 
sider it irreligious to eat on Sunday till the sun sets, or 
who would sacrifice their supper to their conscience, as 
the man did, who, after tea, having walked up to the 
top of a high hill, was shocked to find that the sun had 
not sunk below the horizon. ‘The feeling with which 
children regarded it is well marked in the answer of the 
child, who being told that Heaven was a long Sunday, 
said she was sure, then, she did not want to go there. 

Yet it is interesting to note some of the few scattered 
relics, who still observe the old customs, seated stiff and 
upright in their high-backed chair, with spectacles on 
their nose, over which every once in a while they look to 
chide some grand-child, whom they have placed at their 
feet on a little stool, with a bible or a tract in her hand, 
which she reads most piously, and without understanding 
more than half. I know of one quite respectable lady of 
the olden time, who, whenever she sees any work on a 
moral or religious subject, uniformly puts it aside for 
Sunday reading, as if, forsooth, one could not read good 
books on a week-day. 

It isa most serene spring day, and withal Sunday, 
‘the fruit of this, the next world’s bud,” as Herbert heeis. 
tifully says. The bells are ringing most merrily, and the 
sun shines joyfully in at my window. Nature and man 
seem all at harmony on this delightful day, and the 
chimes of the bells come through the air, almost like 
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angels’ music, Inviting all to church. Now the great 
bell yonder rings out its tone; now the chorus of smaller 
bells pour out their music, blending occasionally with 
the larger one, as the sexton pulls down the long rope. 
(How well LI can faney him, with his coat off, in his 
mois white shirt sleeves, and nice clothes, surrounded 
by a group of urchins, who have climbed up into the 
belfry, and are looking on with wondering eyes.) I have 
done it so often myself when a child, that it brings back 
most pleasing reminiscences. Ihave a great aflection for 
a good bell; there is such a plaintiveness about it, that 
| love to hear it at all times. So does my dog, I fancy : 
for every day when the town bell rings, he gives a pro- 
longed mournful howl, as though it recalled sad remi- 
niscences. lL remember on the last day of the old year, I 
sat up writing until the clock rang out its chime, and 
the old year died with its last vibration. It was very 
mournful; the tones came so slowly and distinetly, in 
the deep silence, that Ll fancied a thousand things it said. 
[t seemed to gather up all the scenes of the past year into 
a moment, and was more ailecting than any sermon I 
ever heard; but | don’t know that ’ m much better for 
all its preaching. 

Well, L am sitting at the window, which looks out 
upon the street, watching the crowds flocking to church, 
imagining their thoughts and faneying their destinies. 
Hirst comes along a band of children, all neatly dressed, 
and laughing in each others faces as they pass. It seems 
as if they had known nothing of life or its cares, and as 
if the idea that anything should darke n their lives, or 
cloud their joyousness had never entered their minds. 
Well, so much the better; the world will come soon 
enough, and sadden their future hours. Perhaps the two 
most uneasy ghosts are Hope and Memory, neither of 
which do they know, for they care not for the future, 
and scarcely know any difference between the past and 
the present. Hope haunts us when we get on a little 
farther in the world, and we go rushing on, with our 
eyes bent on some fancied pleasure, which will inevitably 
change into the common, when we reach it ; as the rain- 
bow, painted with a myriad of hues at a distance, fades 
into damp cold mist, when we approach it. I dare say 
that she haunts that student, who strides along at such a 
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swashing gait, making the sidewalk ring with his ironed 
heels. Mark the extreme self-possession and confidence 
with which he bears himself, swaying not to the right or 
left, but sternly pressing on with a ‘ care-for-nobody ’ 
sort of step.—Any one might swear, except that it’s 
Sunday, that he has just come from Cambridge ; he is 
too grave to smile, [ should think; but then the red 
blood even mantles into his cheek, as he bows to a lady 
on the opposite side. His appearance seems to say, like 
the mottled-faced man in Pickwick, ‘‘ All eyes on me ;” 
but that tell-tale blush proclaims that it is only his man- 
ner that is consequential ; one might suppose a sweet 
temper. 

See now that maiden, who walks so demurely along, 
in a straw bonnet and cloak, from whose folds ever and 
anon a small and nicely gloved hand steals out. A snow- 
white collar turned over her cape, contrasts well with the 
dark cloak. How quietly she walks along beside her com- 
panion in the brown bonnet, who is ende: avoring, if one 
might judge from her expression, to excite her attention 
by remarks of a sarcastic nature about a gentleman 
who has just passed; but in vain. But see, the wind 
blows open her cloak, and I think I see a hymn book in 
the other hand ;—some fair singer, V’Jl venture, whose 
thoughts are devoted entirely to serious subjects; one of 
those sweet, meek daughters, that religious mothers bring 
up. She never would go to church to hear or see, as 1 
have known some. Ohno! my life on it;—TI dare say 
she will remember the text, and more if necessary, when 
she gets home. I should think her eyes might be blue, 
and hair light and golden. — Nay! I should have lost my 
bet, by heavens, for she just looked up with such a 
roguish, inexplicable glance at me, and lifted her eye- 
brows with so arch a look, that I’m inclined to retract my 
character and ventures. ‘There is something quite strange 
in that ‘ vicked vinkin eye,” and her companion deserves 
the character better; the one with blue eyes, who is 
talking to that tall young man in a new black hat. 

Who can this strange couple be, now coming? A huge 
man with a wide-rimmed hat and blue cloak, dragging 
along a little waddling woman ; — see, they wi under up 
the yard and steps, while the ge ntleman deliber rately 
stops and surveys with great apparent satisfaction, the 
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houses around him, which are inscribed with large iron 
S’s to keep the wall even. And now having concluded 
his observation, he sways his form around and is gone to 
his devotions. 

Now the bells grow fewer and fewer, and there comes 
a lady with a jaunty air, all dressed in black ; and imme- 
diately behind her is an old man leaning on a gold- 
headed cane;—his locks are silvery white, and the 
spring breeze is playing among them; his countenance 
is mild and amiable, while his thoughts are directed 
heavenward. One would fancy the sweet wish of 
Wordsworth to be fulfilled in him. 

“'Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave ; 
But an old age serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night 
Shall lead thee to thy grave.” 
Which quotation, by the way, is pleasantly associated 
in my mind. Ah! the other ghost of memory haunts 
him, and he lives in the reminiscences of childhood, the 
love of youth, the ambition of manhood; a bright and 
beautiful heritage, which cheers and enlivens his declin- 
ing age. While his hopes are fixed in the future, his Joys 
are in the past —mellowed and softened by the haze of 
time, like a beautiful landscape seen from a high hill, 
wherein the boat on the river, the childish group, the 
little village peering through the trees, the long winding 
stream, all are blended into one harmonious whole. Peace 
be forever with thee my old friend; calm be thy days, 
and may the spirit of death come over thee like a sweet 
sleep, when the toils of life are over. 

And now the streets are thronged ; and well dressed 
men and women are wending their way confusedly to 
church. I see not much that is remarkable, save one un- 
conscionably ugly man, who takes the air, (why will ugly 
men make themselves always conspicuous ?) and scores 
of acquaintances in various-colored habiliments and as 
various characters. Now the streets become thinner and 
thinner; and with the exception of a stranger, or some 
counter-jumper on a horse, with both feet assiduously 
turned at a right angle with the horses flank, and jolting 
like mad, no one passes. 

‘¢ Suppose we stroll out into the woods,” said my fair and 
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dark-haired companion, who had been watching the con- 
course of church-going people, and now broke the reverie 
into which I had fallen about the last passer-by. ‘ The 
a ris far too beautiful to be lost.” 

“'Truly, it would be exceedingly agreeable to me; for 
though church is theoretic: lly good, my tendency ona 
beautiful Sunday is decidedly Byronic. 

‘ My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 

Marth, air, stars, all that springs from the great whole, 

W ho hath produced and will receive the soul.”’ 
sut what will the old folks say ?’”? —‘‘Oh no matter, 
we have the authority of the poets; for you know Southey 
expressly advises us to spend Sunday in the woods — 


¢¢ 99 


“Go thou to seek the house of prayer ; 
I to the woodlands will repair, 
And meet religion there.’ 
So let us get a book, and read when we are tired of talk- 
ing.” 

“ Very well; wait a moment while I put on my bonnet, 
and I will be with you; meanwhile do you select a 
book.” I found one; ane in a few minutes she returned, 
and we walked out. ‘ Where shall we walk ?” “ Oh, to 
P— by all means; aid we will be nearer to heaven than 
our friends.”’ 

How strange is the power of association! As we 
strolled along, the beautiful day recalled many childish 
reminiscences, and we insensibly began to talk of old 
times, and those dear old days, gone never to return, 
when we went to school and studied our spelling- -book, 
and learned how — 

“ Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All was pious ;” 
and the remarkable incident 
“ Zaccheus, he 
Did climb the tree 
His Lord to see ;” 
and read the German Popular Stories, and Arabian Nights, 
and Mother Goose. How well I remember the delight 
with which I read that sweet story of the Elves, from 
Tieck ; I read it a few weeks ago, and almost cried over 
it; it carried me back to childish days. How sweetly 
they all infused into the soul —rather than taught the 
beauty of goodness; the fairies never loved naughty 
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children. — And then the picture of the little girl, looking 
inon a ring of fairies dancing in the moonlight, awak- 
ened such beautiful ideas, that we dreamed of fairy land, 
and rich castles, and lovely beings floating about like air, 
and sunny heavens— over which no cloud ever passed. 

I will, as Mause says, ‘‘uplift my voice, like a spar- 
row on the house tops,” against the substitution of stories 
with morals tagged to them, like kettles to a dog’s tail, for 
the good old books of Mother Hubbard and Dame ‘Trot. 
When the march of mind has made such progress, that Ara- 
bian Nights are to be laid aside for stories about Charlie 
and his hen, [ shall pity the poor children. Childhood 
will have lost all its charm and freshness, as soon as they 
commence the propounding of Philosophy, to the tune of 
“The child is father to the man.”” No! no! let us keep 
the beautiful allegories, and fantastic fairy dreams of the 
olden time. Oh! thou ‘Progress’ generation, spare 
them. Let us swallow our morality like a pill in honey, 
not alone ;— let not the intellect overpower the imagina- 
tion; it may be cultivated separately. ‘The child is to 
be taught by his imagination; man, by his reason. The 
working world wears away full soon the dreams of our 
youth ; but still let us love earth while we can. Crush 
not the imagination; it is the charm of life, the sunshine 
gilding the misty cloud with gorgeous beauty, the trans- 
muter of the common into the glorious, of earth into hea- 
ven.—It is the fountain spring of religion. Who feels 
the divinity of God most, the poet on Chamouni, or the 
common laborer? A child without enthusiasm is as a 
dead tree. 

At last we are at Paradise. Let us sit down beneath 
that old tree, 
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“'That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high,” 


and look about. How fresh the breeze blows! How mild 
the air! and a blue haze spreads over the houses which 
lie stretched before us, wrapped in a warm spring robe of 
mist. And here the river winds along in the sunshine, 
its bright waves leaping in the light; and listen to yon 
bird which sings merrily. Ah! there he flies, and the 
light bough springs back. 

I think it is well to be here. Ido not believe in the 
religion of compulsion, inculcated by strict precepts and 
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rules; nor the strong moral sense of him, who only 
learns religion from reason. Religion appeals directly to 
the heart, not to the intellect ;-- and while the latter gives 
us an outside religion, the other is internal, and gushes 
out like a fountain in every thought, word, or action. 
[t must be learned then, through the affections; and 
the sentiment will be awakened most strongly in such 
situations as are correspondent to our feelings. ‘The Sun- 
day of the child is not that of the old man— nor the 
laborer’s the same as the poet’s. It is not the way, but the 
feelings with which we spend the day, that is the main 
point. Where we can feel most, there it is best to be — 
by the green woods or in the church; listening to a ser- 
mon from the minister, or hearing the birds sing. It is not 
at all times that church is congenial, and then it is well 
to go somewhere else. I have ever thought, that of all 
places, the spirit of holiness came over me in the woods 
most impressively; when the trees are wind-harps, in 
which the breeze weaves its pensive music; when the 
withered leaf at your feet tells a sterner lesson of transi- 
toriness than the homilies of the preacher; when every 
wild bird’s note finds an echo in your bosom, and the bab- 
bling wild stream is scarce less full than your own heart. 
So we sat on the sunny bank and talked, now and 
then rolling a stone down the hill, and making fanciful 
analogies ; now uncovering the little wild flowers which 
were concealed by the withered leaves, and growing 
poetical. ‘he sun seemed to shine into our hearts, so 
beautiful was all around—and the impulse to sing, be- 
came irresistible. So we sang a song, (nay, it was a 
song fit for Sunday,) and the man dressed in a blue coat 
and bright buttons, stared round to see where it came 
from; and at last the little children detected us, and 
pointed up, laughing, at the place where we were perched 
up in the little nook; the wind playing in my fair com- 
panions curls, for her bonnet, in the true romantic spirit, 
was thrown aside on the ground. ‘Thus we sat for hours, 
until the bells summoned us home; and on our way we 
found a pump from which we drank in the patriarchal 
mode, while the bright drops falling on her brown dress, 
spi arkled like diamonds in the sunbeams. We got home 
just at the proper time, and were amused to hear that our 
friends had not been very much interested at church. — 
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nS “But you ought not to have gone; it was very improper 
mst indeed, and an unprofitable way of spending Sunday,” 
| ab said my sage sister. — ‘How did you like the sermon?” 
ie said I. 

A. C. 


SERENADE. 


Dar frowns the night o’er hill and plain, 
Cool breezes whisper round, 

And man and nature seek and gain 
Their rest in sleep profound ; — 

All feel the midnight’s secret power, 
And leave this world’s affairs ; — 

Wake, love, and rise and rule the hour, 
When man forgets his cares. 


If. 


The day is filled with thoughts as vain, 
As varying as its skies, — 

A thousand passions seek to reign, 
And none obtains the prize ; — 

But night is al! resigned to love, 
Love all its honors bears ; — 

Wake, love, and rise and rule the hour, 
When man forgets his cares. 


One word in this still, solemn air 
Is worth a world of those, 
Which sound amid day’s noise and glare, 
And listening friends and foes. 
The heart now leaves its hidden bower, 
And all the truth declares ; — 
Wake, love, and rise and rule the hour, 
When we forget our cares. 
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NOVELS. 


Wer are scarcely enough aware of what an _ entire 
change in all the economy of life has been produced by 
the introduction of printed books. We look at the sta- 
tistics of the offspring of the press, and acknowledge the 
limense increase in the power of disseminating know- 
ledge; but we do not sufliciently appreciate the etlect 
which books have had in changing all the habits of do- 
mestic life, in every order of society. We know* that 
before 1440, aud for many years alter that great era, 
books were in the possession of but a very small part of 
mankind; but we cannot conceive of the actions and 
matners, and especially the means of killing time which 
those whole classes could have possessed, who had no 
newspapers, periodicals, novels, or histories, by which to 
procrastinate the ‘ hour of retiring,” or to while away 
the vacant moments before dinner. Everything in our 
existence is so entirely interwoven with, and dependent 
upon literature, that the possibility of living without it, 
in some of its forms, seems hardly to be conceived. 

Even in a later day literature has been the property of 
the learned only. A man of books has been supposed a 
man of nothing else, and lords, ladies, belles, and exqui- 
sites, were untroubled even by album or annual. ‘Then, 
although books had become common, and were the 
means of intercourse between the learned, and of conflict 
and sarcasm between the witty, they had not become a 
necessary staple for the amusement, even existence, of all. 
‘To read had become common, but it was not as yet 
mixed up with the requisites of life, and classed with 
eating, sleeping, and quarrelling. 

The class of books whose generic title we have put at 
the head of this article, the race of novels, called folly 
by one set, the sublime and beautiful by another, and 
rank wickedness by a third, has, as much as any other 
cause, effected the change. ‘These works, as publisher’s 
legers may show, go to more classes of readers than any 
other. The keepers of Circulating Libraries can attest 
what varied numbers find in this class of writings their 
sole literary food. Any one who passes through the 
streets of the neighboring metropolis, especially, we are 
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sorry to add, if it be upon a Saturday afternoon, will 
meet many damsels hastening home, who are unable to 
conceal the two volumes covered in dingy white, from 
which they anticipate so muen pleasure. ‘The same 
copies delight scores of attentive readers, and one who 
chances to receive his turn a few weeks after a work’s 
publication, finds that the book opens naturally at the 
most thrilling incident, and that at every aileeting pas- 
sage the leat has been blistered by the tears of sympa- 
thy. 

With how little of a spirit of criticism does the true 
novel reader open his book. He throws himself, his 
reason, and his taney, without hesitation, upon the mercy 
and into the guidance of the author, trusting solely to 
him for amusement or delight. ‘This is as it should be; 
no one can enjoy a novel, who reads it while analyzing 
the causes of his enjoyment. he logic and criticism of 
the Sophomore year spoils the long-felt pleasure of many 
a coniirmed novel reader. Before, he was content to 
read the works of any author who published in two vols. 
12mo. Now he must hear “by the author of, &c.,” and 
must discover whether his talent lies in description, con- 
versation, or plot; whether he appeals to the passions or 
addresses the intellect; whether his work, however light, 


is founded on a sound philosophy, or is filled with merely 


ephemeral fancies. Now he must consult the opinions of 
the reviews, and fret himselfalmost to death, if he unwit- 
tingly declare a judgment of approval, which is reversed 
by the authoritative critic’s fiat, received alas! too late 
in the American Reprint. 

Happy he who leaves criticism to its professors ; or at 
least confines its use to those books which come deserv- 
edly under its influeuee, and suilers himself to be pleased 
by those written mercly to please, without consulting his 
rhetoric or the “ principles of taste.’ Neither should 
novels be judged by comparison. Hach different one, at 
least each author, may give us a different kind of enjoy- 
ment, as diflerent means are used. In one class we may 
be amused by the very folly with which they are con- 
cocted, while in another it seems we may be delighted 
even by aspiring to unfold beauties too elevated for us to 
understand. 

Novel-reading is attacked as injurious. ‘To how many 
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Is it the only reading, —to how many does it not supply 
all the kuowledge of human motive and action, which 
they attain at all! History, poetry, biography, even 
science read their lessons through these all-varied pages ; 
yet those whose minds prefer to seek useful knowledge 
only at more unmixed and purer fountains, cannot bear 
with those whose taste, perverted it may be, can only be 
satisfied at these. 

‘The craving for society and social pleasures, which 
cannot always be indulged, is soothed by these works of 
fiction, which to the young and ardent seem s9 near 
reality. ‘The true novel-reader seems to act out mentally 
every ball, visit, and moonlight walk; he brings home to 
his mind every passion and sentiment as his own, and 
sees every face which the author presents, and listens to 
every voice. ‘Hhe novels of the day furnish brilliant 
scenes to those who would otherwise be ealling life 
sloomy and society a solitude. ‘They furnish imagina- 
tions to those who might have been ineapable of de- 
lighting themselves, by turning from the dulness, perhaps 
sadness, of reality, to gaze upon the vivid, glowing crea- 
tions of their own fancy. ‘hey bring to view a new 
world, when entirely shut out from the miseries which 
surround us. We live and breathe, converse and delight 
ourselves, with an entirely new soctety ; where we may 
make new friends, who will not betray us, and form 
bright hopes which will rarely be dashed by the conclu- 
sion. Who trusts his happiness, without reservation, in 
the hands of the author will generally be conducted 
happily to a happy end. The only disappointment which 
can arise Is from giving up the character of the trusting 
reader, and taking that of the captious and unsatisfied 
critic. 

It will be perceived that we are enthusiastically in 
favor of the reading of novels, and fond of novels them- 
selves. No one, who takes them and uses them in the 
true spirit, is ever injured by them. ‘The unfortunate 
child, whose parents, either ignorant or injudicious, have 
forbidden it to read one of these much talked of books, 
sees herself shut out from a paradise which is in fact 
within reach, and is too often induced to snatch by 
stealth a pleasure, which indulged and brooded over in 
concealment, may indeed be hurtful. But the honest, 
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unforbidden enjoyment is one which is unalloyed and 
brings no repentance. Is it time wasted? We have 
read, to use a sweeping phrase, though one hardly too 
broad, all the novels; and we continue to anticipate with 
delight, and revel in the enjoying, every one which 1s 
published ; with, perhaps we should confess, a_ slight 
shuddering, upon opening one ‘by a lady,” if she be 
not Miss Edgeworth or Miss Austen. Yet by devouring 
all this mass of printing, not a moment has been taken 
from time which would have been otherwise better em- 
ployed. When we cannot actually shovel learning into 
our minds by reading authoritative books, or listening to 
instructive conversationizing, we have at least a chance 
of gain from this most refreshing as it is most enticing 
class of writing. 

A concluding paragraph is no place to allude to the 
high claims of the modern class of novel writers. Let 
men despise as they will works which do not directly 
conduce to their improvement, in one of the regular sci- 
entific divisions of knowledge, all who will throw aside 
prejudice in examining the subject will allow, that to 
make an attractive novel, combining as it’ must good 
taste, powerful thought and diction, and extensive and 
varied learning, is a work which requires at once genius 
and judgment. It is a work, moreover, which deserves 
the thanks and the blessings of the community, whose 
ennui and whose sorrows it has banished for the time, 
bringing content and even high enjoyment for a long 
space of hours to each of the thousands who surrender 
their spirits to its guidance. 


EPIGRAM — SLEEP. 


Tue time for sleep we take, 
A second life would make ; 
If all to sleep were given, 
"T’ would make a second heaven. 


————w eee 
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A DEAD LETTER. 


sé My heart is sair, I darena tell, — 
My heart is sair for somebody.” 


I syoinep the crowd, and I thought of thee only, 
And thy bright smile, — 

Thou wast not there, oh! how heartsick and lonely 
I felt the while! 


‘T’o many maidens [ have sent gay letters, 
Yet dared not tell 

One hope to her, who all my heartstrings fetters 

As with a spell. 
"T’ was weary work to flatter unknown beauties 

All o’er and o’er, 
While there was one — my heart thou know’st how true ’t is, 

Deserved far more. 


But, though I feared to write, I ceased not thinking, 
Fairest, of thee ! 

And Fancy still thy gentle tones was drinking, 
ry 
Ihy glance of glee. 


And oh! when round thee lovely forms are glancing 
’Mid feast and song, 

When happy hearts and fairy feet go dancing 
In joy along ; — 


When, ’mid bright eyes, thine eyes of blue are brightest, 
Then condescend, 
To waste one little thought, though but the lightest, 
Upon 
A FrRienp. 


Cambridge, May-day Evening, 1838.” 


* The above letter was left in the Post-Office and never called for. It 
was, by a lucky chance, saved from being sent on to Washington, to be 
opened by the unfeeling hands of government clerks. 
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ve - 4 , | i wes y . it 
Quidgquid agunt homines nostri farrago libelli. 


NELSON used to say alter th ittle of the Nile, that, had he perished, 
“ want of frigates’ would have been tound stamped on his heart 4 which 


sugeests that if we should suddenly shuttle off this mortal coil, our own 


pericardium will doubtless exhibit, ** Jam satis terris,” &c. imprinted there- 
on in Teelandic capitals. First, one might suppose, would come January : 
everybody’s mind made up for freezing and sleighing, and prepared accord- 
ingly (a respectable minority for the latter): but the weather was twisted 
up somehow, and lo! we have a sprinkling of Indian summer, which might 

The natives stared; the quidnunes 
, 


have made an Italians mouth water. 
KCC pers looked blue, and rrowled not 


voted it a lusus nature; livery stable 
inaudibly of the insolvent act and Texas; belles lisped of the spring fash- 
ions, Sophs of Washington Street. and poets drove their eoose-quills deep 
into ** rentle Zephy 7 ** Opt Mine buds,’ ana ** echoing eroves.— But 
February limped soberly in, and a change came oer the spirit ot weather- 


- me 


cocks and thermometers. ‘* First it blew, then it snew, then it thew; ” 
finally it ** triz horrid,’ and February was voted a winter month after all, 
quidnunes, belles, and poets to the contrary notwithstanding ; an event which, 
we owe it to our editorial forecast to say, we predicted a year ago. March 
was little short of horrible. Matters had arrived at length to the 30th of 
April, and the weather waxing worse and worse and more of it. Goodies 
vowed Millennium was come (good sooth, *t was fairly time) and astronomers, 
milk-men, and lovers talked of adding a moon or two more to Pope Grego- 
ry’s help-the-sun-along calendar, and went fishing. . 

But pretty May-day solved the mystery, by tatuling that Mrs. Spring had 
been reserving every charm to usher in the month of love and flowers with 
more than usual splendor. And truly she made a decided hit; for the day 
was Italian. We are credibly informed (personally, we are apt to be ab- 
sent-minded of a morning) that with the risine sun Cambridge awoke from 
the sleep of ages, and troops ol merry riders and pe destrians were to be seen 
thronging the lanes and groves of the vicinity, sipping dew, we suppose, 
from buttercups, hooking posies, and snuffing the fragrance of cow-slips.’ 
Walking is said, by the way, to be a very pleasant recreation, but we pre- 
fer the theory to the practice. We have a spite, moreover, against boot- 
makers, and have vowed a vow to be sparing of shoe-leather. But sup- 
posing it by this time eleven of the clock, we offer thee, reader, the choice 
of three alternatives: — an Exhibition, an’ thou art partial to Latin and 
Greek, a picnic for a bit of diableric, or a Ladies’ Fair. ‘* The Ladies’ Fair 
by all means,” you say with a knowing air. Allons done. But this first, 
to appease the devil withal. 


a * ~ > = * Ke 


Here followeth a note from the Printer’s Devil. 


Mr. Edytors, 

We gem’men is by no means thin-skinned, but we scorns yoor personal 
insinivations, and regards the distressin accident which I take my pen in 
hand to inform you about, as nothin but a judgment for yoor wicked persy- 
cushins of our profeshon. Mr. Idler has this minute fell through the 
hatch from the fourth story to the cellar, whilst in the act of applyin to my 


Vide Psalmanazar on Rural Delights. Vol. xIvil. p. 968. 
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Amos Kendall, — odd story about adorable divinities,—spent last fip, — 
query, when I shall see another, — time to go, — did it. 
General flourish, — sublime apostrophe to the fair sex, —round off with a 


dissertation on Raw EGGs. 


despond, which adorns the junction of Summer and Winter Streets, and 
floundered through, much to the delight of two classmates on the opposite 
side-walk. Nor was this the end of my troubles. As I walkedon, it seemed 
as if every one pointed at me in derision, and as if every female face | met 
was adorned with a similar pair of eyes. Throughout that night, visions of 
these bright staring eyes floated about me, so that IT could not sleep; and 
when | walked the room, there were two especially bright coals in’ the 
grate, Which looked for all the world like the dreaded orbs. Toward morning 
| obtained a little restless slumber; but, would you believe it? the prayer 
bell next morning woke me up, tolling forth ** eyes, eyes, eyes,” till | was 
almost frantic. At church on Sunday the case was no better; there the 
eyes were staring at me trom every part of the house, and during the short 
prayer with which the morning clergyman favored us, I think that I saw 
them nearly a hundred times. Throughout the week it has been the 
same; those dreadful eyes peep out of every book I open; they pervade 
alike the lightest novel, and dullest mathematical treatise ; the sacred pre- 
cincts of the library are not free from them, and they stare at me from the 
papers in spite of Dr. W. Ievans, ** Dumfries’ eye water,” and the ** Match- 
less Sanative.” 

Now, Messrs. Editors, what is to be done in such a case as this? I would 
wear green glasses, but they, alas! as | know by experience, are no protec- 
tion. Besides is it reasonable that the whole human race should be distig- 
ured, in order to protect themselves against a few heartless individuals, who 
do not consider that what is ‘sport to them is death to us?”’ Would it not 
be better to strike at the root of the evil at once, and to oblige those ladies, 
who are troubled with brilliant and piercing eyes, either to wear very thick 
veils, green glasses, or else to have an attendant go before and announce 
their approach, that all who are fearful may conceal themselves? If you 
think that this statement of individual suffering will tend in any way to 
advance the cause, you are at liberty to insert Gracious heavens! there 
are those eyes staring at me from this very paper; it is an absolute fact that 
in dotting the Jast ¢ but three I put the pen right into the pupil of one of 
them. But they are now gone, and, as I said belore, if you think that 
oh horrible! here they are again ten times more brilliant than before! I will 
endure this torment no longer, — suicide, death, anything that will release 
me from it shall be welcome. I have a natural antipathy to hanging and 
drowning, but —— and have pistols, and E has a magazine suffi- 
cient to equip the Texan or Canadian Jegions with small arms; surely, 
surely they can spare me ONE to put an end to misery with. I intended to 

| hasten to self-destruc- 














have made a few more remarks, but *tis too late. 
tion. 
Your distracted correspondent, 
CHRISTOPHER CRAZY. 


P.S. A friend has just called to invite me to a walk; and as the afternoon 
is fine, it is barely possible that I may recover from my suicidal intentions ; 
if not, prepare to see in the public prints an ‘ awful casualty,” *‘ dreadful 
death by drowning,” or ** melancholy suicide ” of 

Yours, &c. 


C. C. 





